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SECTION  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY^ 
February  7,  1944 

I  Doctor  Philip  B.  King,*  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

■  Recent  Studies  of  the  Structure  of  the  Folded  Appalachians  in 

Tennessee.  (This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 

The  three  northeasternmost  Tennessee  counties  (Johnson,  Carter, 
and  Unicoi)  lie  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  province.  The  rocks  of 
the  three  counties,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  province,  are  strongly 
deformed,  and  the  area  is  outstanding  for  its  display  of  large-scale  over¬ 
thrusting.  The  thrusts  involve  pre-Cambrian,  Cambrian,  and  Ordo¬ 
vician  rocks,  but  are  especially  prominent  in  the  belt  of  outcrop  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian  rocks. 

This  paper  is  an  outgrowth  of  recent  investigations  of  manganese 
deposits  of  the  area  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  Tennessee  Division 
of  Geology.  The  results  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
manganese  deposits,  are  soon  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  latter 
organization.  A  part  of  the  investigation  consisted  of  mapping  exten¬ 
sive  areas  of  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  and  adjacent  rocks,  one 
product  of  which  was  a  reasonably  comprehensive  new  picture  of  the 
structural  features  of  the  region. 

j  *  The  Section  of  Biology  met  F<  ^  niaiy  14,  1944.  Doctor  M.  B.  Howorth  gave  an  addrees  en¬ 

titled,  “Some  Biological  Aspects  of  Mountaineering,”  illustrated  by  motion  pictures  in  color  and 
demonstration  of  climbing  equipment.  An  abstract  will  be  published  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Transactions. 

*  Published  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  In- 
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This  newer  picture,  in  general,  resembles  that  presented  by  Arthur 
Keith  in  the  Roan  Mountain,  Greeneville,  and  Cranberry  folios  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  but  there  are  amplifications  and  modifications  of 
the  details.  Movement  along  the  Iron  Mountain  fault,  which  dips 
northwest,  was  interpreted  in  the  folios  as  having  been  to  the  southeast¬ 
ward.  However,  distribution  of  rock  facies,  the  nature  of  the  minor 
structural  features,  and  other  evidence  indicates  that  the  movement  was 
actually  northwestward.  This  conclusion  implies  a  much  greater  gen¬ 
eral  movement  of  thrust  sheets  to  the  northwest  than  was  originally  be¬ 
lieved.  The  rocks  to  the  northwest  and  above  the  Iron  Mountain  fault 
are  now  interpreted  as  belonging  to  the  Shady  Valley  thrust  sheet,  and 
the  rocks  to  the  southeast  and  below  it  as  belonging  to  the  Mountain 
City  window.  As  the  rocks  of  the  thrust  sheet  originated  southeast  of 
those  of  the  window,  the  displacement  by  overthrusting  was  more  than 
15  miles.  Resting  on  the  Shady  Valley  thrust  sheet,  as  first  recognized 
by  Keith,  is  the  still  higher  Bald  Mountain  thrust  sheet. 

As  the  thrust  sheets  have  pre-Cambrian  rocks  at  their  bases,  and 
extend  southeastward  into  the  pre-Cambrian,  they  probably  originated 
as  shears  in  the  basement  rocks.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  those 
farther  northwest  in  the  Appalachians,  most  of  which  have  at  their 
bases  such  incompetent  formations  as  the  Nolichucky  or  Rome.  The 
latter  probably  originated  as  bedding-plane  slips  within  the  sedimentary 
succession. 

The  pattern  of  the  overthrust  faults  is  complicated  by  many  tear 
faults,  some  of  great  length  and  displacement,  which  had  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  before  the  present  investigation. 
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SECTION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
February  21, 1944 

Mr.  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  The  Emergence  of 

Personality. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  an  approach  to  the  study  of  personality 
dynamically,  as  a  process,  not  as  a  thing  or  collection  of  discrete  traits  or 
motivation  or  various  “mechanisms.”  It  is  the  product  of  many  years 
of  effort  to  study  the  personality  as  a  process,  which  emerges  from  the 
impact  of  culture  upon  the  growing,  developing  maturing  human  organ¬ 
ism,  viewing  culture  as  the  traditional  beliefs  and  practices  which  are 
incorporated  into  that  developing  organism,  thereby  giving  its  orienta¬ 
tion  to  the  world. 

The  organism  may  be  considered  as  existing  in  a  multidimensional 
environment — the  biosphere — as  described  by  Doctor  Angyal,  wherein 
we  may  distinguish  (a)  the  geographical  space  of  the  natural  world, 
(b)  the  internal  environment  of  the  organism,  (c)  the  culturally  pat¬ 
terned  environment,  (d)  the  socially  organized  environment  and  (e)  the 
“private  world”  of  the  individual  personality  or  the  “life  space”  as  Kurt 
Lewin  has  called  it. 

The  newborn  infant  grows  in  size  and  weight,  changes  its  shape  and 
develops  various  new  capacities,  but,  at  birth,  thanks  to  his  mammalian 
ancestry,  he  has  almost  fully  developed  physiological  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  capacity  for  emotional  reactions.  These  physiological  functions 
are  very  labile  and  not  well  co-ordinated,  however,  so  that  the  infant, 
during  the  first  year  or  two  develops  his  homeostatic  capacities  through 
a  progressive  integration  of  functions.  During  gestation,  the  fetus  has 
been  protected,  kept  warm,  sheltered  and  continuously  fed,  while  it  has 
rehearsed  or  practiced  many  of  the  activities  and  the  processes  which  it 
must  perform  after  birth.  While  birth  may  be  regarded  as  an  incident, 
it  also  is  a  period  of  transition,  imposing  a  necessity  for  drastic  readjust¬ 
ments  both  internally  and  externally,  as  the  newborn  begins  to  breathe 
air  and  to  “take  over”  and  change  its  circulation  and  otherwise  depend 
upon  its  own  physiological  processes. 

As  a  young  mammal,  the  infant  has  physiological,  functioning 
capacities  and  certain  organic  needs,  such  as  sucking,  cuddling,  mother¬ 
ing  and  tactual  contacts.  Depending  upon  the  cultural  patterns  and 
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sanctions,  he  will  either  be  provided  with  the  satisfaction  of  these  or¬ 
ganic  needs  or  will  be  deprived  of  them  and  will  adjust  or  react  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  will  also  have  to  submit  to  the  feeding  practices  of  his 
parents,  which  may  provide  breast  feeding  or  other  forms  of  feeding,  at 
intervals  determined  by  them,  so  that  he  must  accommodate  his  physio¬ 
logical  functions  (utilization  of  blood  sugar,  etc.)  to  these  feeding  prac¬ 
tices.  Likewise,  he  will  undergo  some  form  of  training  in  control  of 
eliminations.  He  is  expected  to  learn  to  inhibit  the  automatic  release  of 
the  sphincters,  to  recognize  accumulating  pressures  as  cues  to  call  for 
help,  to  seek  the  appointed  vessel  or  place  for  urination  and  defecation. 
He  will  also  undergo  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  training  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  naive,  emotional  reactions  to  these  experiences,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  his  parents  either  permit  or  forbid  their  expressions. 

In  these  early  homely  practices  of  child  rearing,  we  witness  the 
processes  by  which  culture,  as  transmitted  by  the  parent,  is  incorporated 
into  the  growing  organism  so  that  his  internal  environment  becomes 
“structuralized”  or  adjusted  more  or  less  as  required  by  the  cultural 
patterns.  This  involves  a  surrender  of  some  of  the  child’s  physiological 
autonomy,  derived  from  his  mammalian  ancestry,  and  the  acceptance  of 
external  controls  which  thereafter  regulate  the  frequency  and  efficiency 
of  those  functional  processes.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
patterning  of  the  internal  environment  is  a  modification  of  the  well- 
developed  physiological  processes  in  the  infant  so  that  these  regulations 
and  modifications  will  tend  to  persist  throughout  the  life  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  Moreover,  this  patterning  involves  deprivations,  frustrations  and 
coercions  which  may  provoke  emotional  reactions,  especially  if  the  in¬ 
fant  is  not  comforted,  reassured  and  so  helped  to  accept  these  inter¬ 
ferences. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  emotional  reactions  are  total  organic 
reactions  which  usually  impose  a  heavy  physiological  cost  upon  the 
reacting  organism  by  using  up  its  energies.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
for  an  organism  to  continue  “emoting”  for  any  length  of  time  since  that 
would  bring  early  exhaustion,  which,  however,  sometimes  happens  to 
some  children.  When  faced  with  more  or  less  continual  provocation  to 
emotional  reactions,  the  organism  may  become  anaesthetic  and  cease  to 
react  to  certain  biological  provocations  (especially  if  it  can  develop 
some  way  of  meeting  such  situations) ,  or  it  may  develop  a  persistent 
affective  reaction  which  we  may  call  anxiety  or  guilt  or  resentful  hos¬ 
tility.  These  persistent  reactions  are  subacute  emotional  reactions 
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which  are  carried  by  the  organism  while  engaged  in  other  activities. 
They  may  be  localized  in  one  or  more  organ  systems  or  functional  proc¬ 
esses,  such  as  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  digestion  or  eliminations, 
breathing,  heart  and  circulation,  and  so  on  (the  so-called  psychosomatic 
disorders  or  dysfunctions).  Thereby,  the  physiological  functions  we 
call  emotions  are  modified  into  subacute  or  disturbed  processes  and 
functions. 

By  the  foregoing  practices  of  child  rearing,  the  biological  hunger 
of  the  child  is  transformed  into  appetite  for  preferred  foods  eaten  at 
intervals  established  by  the  culture.  Eating  may  thereby  become 
either  a  weapon  or  a  defense,  a  source  of  gratification  or  of  unhappiness, 
or  an  occasion  for  other  interpersonal  relations.  Likewise,  eliminations 
are  patterned  into  regular  controlled  voidings  and  become  occasions  for 
modesty,  cleanliness  or  shame.  Thereby,  they  become  ways  of  pleasing 
or  of  defying  parents  and  become  loaded,  so  to  speak,  with  the  affective 
reactions  of  the  parent-child  relationship. 

It  is  appropriate  to  suggest  that  this  surrender  of  physiological  auto¬ 
nomy  and  loss  of  internal  self-regulation  brings  certain  gains  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  frees  the  individual  from  coercion  of  his  own  organic  im¬ 
pulses  and  physiological  demands,  so  that  he  can  be  free  to  engage  in 
other  activities,  instead  of  seeking  food  continually  and  eliminating 
haphazardly  or  being  emotionally  provoked  as  are  most  other  mam¬ 
malian  organisms.  These  are  basic  to  group  living  or  social  order  but 
impose  certain  burdens  upon  the  individual. 

As  the  child  begins  to  move  about  and  explore  the  environing  world, 
he  undergoes  the  further  cultural  lessons  of  learning  to  observe  the  invi¬ 
olabilities  of  things,  places  and  persons  which  we  call  private  property, 
the  integrity  of  the  person  and  the  sacredness  of  specific  places.  A 
child  learns  these  lessons  through  the  continual  instruction  by  the 
parent,  who  says  “don’t  touch,”  “don’t  handle,”  “don’t  strike,”  “don’t 
manipulate,”  thereby  blocking  the  child’s  naive  and  impulsive  approach 
to  things  and  persons,  punishing  disobedience  of  such  commands  and 
rewarding  compliance.  Under  this  tuition,  the  child  learns,  more  or 
less  effectively,  to  transform  these  parental  prohibitions  into  self- 
administered  repressions,  so  that  he  can  tolerate  exposure  to  biologically 
provocative  stimuli-situations  without  reacting  overtly  to  them  (this 
learning  of  inviolability  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  perch 
by  Triplett  some  forty  years  ago,  and  confirmed  more  recently  by  Gray 
in  Cambridge,  England).  Concurrently,  the  child  must  learn  that, 
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for  every  person  and  every  situation,  there  is  a  prescribed  pattern  of 
conduct,  and  so  he  learns,  under  parental  teaching,  to  utilize  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form  of  manners,  etiquette  and  symbolic,  ritual  conduct  appro¬ 
priate  in  each  instance,  including  the  early  stages  of  the  masculine  and 
the  feminine  roles.  He  likewise  learns  his  status  and  what  to  do  to  and 
to  expect  from  other  individuals,  both  his  kin  and  others,  and  he  learns 
to  respond  to  language  and  to  use  language,  as  a  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation,  manipulation  and  defense. 

In  these  lessons,  we  see  how  the  parent,  as  cultural  agent,  defines 
every  situation  and  every  person  for  the  child,  in  terms  of  what  he  must 
not  do,  what  he  must  do,  what  he  may  do,  and  what  he  should  do.  In 
this  definition,  parents  exercise  what  is  called  authority,  invoking  the 
sanctions  they  deem  appropriate  to  make  those  lessons  effective,  includ¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  punishment  and  the  giving  of  rewards.  These 
definitions  of  situations  and  the  prescription  of  the  appropriate  conduct 
“structuralizes”  the  external  environment  of  things  and  people  and  rela¬ 
tionships  so  that  the  child  learns  to  live  in  a  culturally  defined  world 
which  becomes  invested  not  only  with  the  meanings  given  by  cultural 
traditions,  but  also  with  the  authority  of  the  parents  who  give  that 
teaching.  Thereby,  the  naive  impulsive  behavior  of  the  young  organ¬ 
ism  becomes  transformed  into  the  orderly,  patterned  conduct  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  traditions  and  the  child  learns,  therefore,  to  live  in  this  culturally 
defined  world  and  to  react  with  all  the  persistent  affective  reactions 
which  he  has  developed  while  undergoing  these  deprivations,  frustra¬ 
tions,  coercions,  punishments,  and  whatever  reassuring  or  compensating 
love  and  protection  he  may  receive. 

While  undergoing  these  complicated  and  perplexing  lessons,  the  child 
also  is  given  the  basic  ideas,  beliefs,  and  assumptions  of  his  culture. 
The  child  asks  “why”  and  the  parent  says  “because,”  and  then  proceeds 
to  tell  the  child  his  or  her  understanding  of  the  religion,  the  philosophy, 
the  law,  the  folklore  and  customs  of  the  group,  plus  any  scientific  or 
technological  knowledge  of  events.  It  is  important  to  recognize,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  while  there  may  be  a  more  or  less  “official”  or  authoritative 
formulation  of  these  basic  ideas  and  beliefs  (expressed  in  literate  cul¬ 
tures  in  authoritative  books) ,  the  parent,  in  accordance  with  his  or  her 
sex,  rank,  class  and  social-economic  status,  regional  origin,  sectarian 
preference  and  family  bias  or  peculiarities,  will  necessarily  present  the 
child  with  a  variation  of  the  official  culture.  Moreover,  the  parent  will 
be  biased  in  this  teaching  with  peculiar  feelings  of  tenderness  or  rejec- 
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tion  for  each  individual  child  and  with  greater  or  less  concern  over  cer¬ 
tain  specific  phases  of  this  early  instruction,  such  as  eating,  or  elimina¬ 
tions,  or  lying,  or  the  untouchableness  of  the  child’s  own  genitals. 
Therefore,  each  individual  parent  will  further  warp  and  distort  the 
official  culture  in  transmitting  it  to  a  specific  child.  The  individual 
child,  however,  will  learn  from  these  lessons  what  these  experiences 
mean  to  him  and  how  he  feels  toward  the  parent,  toward  each  particular 
lesson,  and  the  sanctions  including  the  rewards  or  punishments  invoked. 
It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  say  that  each  child  develops  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  idiomatic,  personalized  version  of  the  cultural  traditions  and,  of 
necessity,  learns  to  interpret  and  to  utilize  the  various  symbols  and 
rituals  and  patterns  of  conduct,  and  all  the  reasons  given  therefore,  in 
his  own  warped,  distorted,  incompletely  understood,  personal  manner. 
Thus,  we  may  say  that  he  builds  up  a  “private  world”  of  his  own,  in 
which  every  person,  object  and  situation  will  be  seen,  will  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  will  be  reacted  to  as  they  appear  in  his  “private  world.”  He 
will  necessarily  have  a  selective  awareness,  which  focuses  his  interests 
and  attention  on  certain  people  and  situations  and  events  of  particular 
significance  for  him  and  makes  him  ignore  or  be  insensitive  to  all  other 
aspects  of  situations  and  people. 

Personality,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  dynamic  process  of 
creating  and  maintaining  and  defending  this  “private  world”  in  which 
each  individual  lives,  wherein  each  one  is  reacting  affectively  to  every 
situation  in  accordance  with  the  meaning,  the  significance  and  the 
provocations  of  feeling  which  his  life  experience  has  given  them. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  while  there 
is  an  official  language  with  its  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  spelling,  yet 
each  individual  learns  to  use  that  official  language  in  his  own  highly, 
idiomatic  way,  using  sentences,  phrases  and  intonations  which  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own  and  yet  are  usually  sufficiently  like  the  official  language 
and  the  usage  of  others  to  permit  of  communication.  Likewise,  each 
person  utilizes  the  common  patterns  of  culture,  but  in  his  own  way  and 
with  his  own  personal  meaning. 

It  should  be  added  that,  as  the  child  grows  older,  he  learns  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  socially  sanctioned  rituals,  practices  and  symbols  which  have 
been  established  for  regulating  and  controlling  all  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships,  such  as  contract,  barter,  sale,  employment,  rental  and  court¬ 
ship,  marriage  and  divorce,  and  voting,  litigation  and  all  the  other  social 
practices  through  which  the  individual  carries  on  his  activities  within 
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the  public  world  of  social  life  while  living  in  his  “private  world,”  that 
“life  space”  which  has  been  organized  and  “structuralized”  and  usually 
distorted  by  his  life  experience. 

Time  does  not  permit  any  extensive  discussion  of  the  further  ex¬ 
periences  in  adolescence,  which,  in  our  culture,  frequently  involve  pro¬ 
found  disturbances  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  necessitating  unlearning 
much  of  what  has  been  painfully  acquired  in  early  childhood  and  ac¬ 
cepting  the  new  beliefs  and  patterns  of  conduct  demanded  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  for  adult  living.  In  our  culture,  this  involves  emancipation  from  de¬ 
pendence  upon  parental  care  and  control  in  order  to  become  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  self-directing,  in  order  to  become  an  adult  who  can  live 
with  ones  contemporaries,  accepting  the  responsibilities  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  adult  life.  It  also  involves  clarification  and  acceptance  (or 
sometimes  the  rejection)  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  roles,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  relations  with  members  of  the  other  sex  which  may  arouse 
acute  anxieties  because  of  the  shame  and  guilt  associated  with  genitals 
and  sex  functions  in  early  childhood.  It  also  necessitates  a  sometimes 
drastic  reorganization  of  the  child’s  picture  of  the  world  and  a  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  all  the  phantasies  and  illusions  about  his  parents,  religion, 
government,  business,  social  life  generally,  with  a  concomitant  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  image  of  the  self.  During  adolescence,  the  individual  per¬ 
sonality  may  more  or  less  crystallize  his  or  her  “private  world,”  thereby 
fixating  all  the  misconceptions  and  inadequacies  of  his  childhood  learn¬ 
ing  and  also  fixating  the  persistent  affective  reactions  of  anxiety,  guilt, 
resentful  hostility,  which,  if  not  released  or  expressed  in  more  direct 
overt  conduct,  will  find  resolution  in  the  various  socially  sanctioned 
occupations,  careers,  ambitions  and  interpersonal  relationships  which 
are  offered  by  social  life  to  the  adult,  or  in  physiological  dysfunctions 
called  psychosomatic  disorders. 

The  foregoing  is  offered,  not  as  a  pronouncement  or  an  explanation, 
but  as  a  theoretical  formulation  to  guide  further  study  and  reflective 
thinking  upon  the  problem  of  personality  development  and  expression. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  viewing  the  organism  in  its  multidimensional 
environment  and  observing  how  both  the  internal  environment  and  the 
external  environment  become  structuralized  or  patterned  and  other¬ 
wise  modified,  as  the  growing,  developing  organism  undergoes  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  culturalized  and  socialized.  It  has  the  further  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  frequent  practice  of  reifying  organic  functions  into  the 
entities  and  endowing  those  entities  with  casual  powers.  It  avoids  the 
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usual  practice  of  imputing  or  attributing  discrete  motives  to  individuals 
as  explanations  for  their  conduct.  It  attempts  to  avoid  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  fractionating  the  organism  into  several  seemingly  distinct  but 
interacting  parts,  such  as  the  old  mind,  body,  soul  dichotomy.  It,  like¬ 
wise,  abstains  from  hypostasizing  various  organic  functions  and  capaci¬ 
ties  and  from  invoking  the  variety  of  “mental  mechanisms”  now  relied 
upon  in  many  current  theoretical  approaches.  It  specifically  asserts 
that  past  experience  exists  not  “out  there,”  but  is  built  into  the  develop¬ 
ing  organism,  where  it  continues  to  exist  in  the  modified  structures, 
functions,  behavior  and  feelings  of  the  organism.  Recent  experiments 
with  hypnosis  have  shown  that  this  past  experience  is  in  the  individual 
and  can  be  revived.  It  suggests  that  this  past  experience,  or  forgotten 
childhood,  and  the  persistent  mammalian  functions,  which  have  only 
been  partly  brought  within  the  coercive  control  of  cultural  patterns, 
may  be  regarded  as  what  we  now  call  the  “unconscious.”  This  would 
suggest  that  what  we  call  the  conscious,  or  consciousness,  is  the  process 
of  talking  to  ourselves — that  continual  inner  monologue  through  which 
we  strive  to  formulate  all  our  experiences  and  our  reactions  in  verbal 
terms,  so  that  any  of  our  experience  w’hich  has  not  yet  been  verbalized 
might  be  regarded  as  still  “unconscious.” 

Finally,  it  asserts  that  we  exist  in  the  present — that  there  is  only 
the  present,  but  that  we  live  by  anticipation,  that  is,  we  react  to  this 
present  in  terms  of  the  meaning  of  events  and  what  they  either  promise 
or  threaten.  This  continual  appraisal  of  the  present  in  terms  of  the 
future,  and  our  attempts  to  attain  or  to  evade  the  consequences  of  the 
present,  is  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  personality  process,  a  fun¬ 
damental  characteristic  of  our  “private  world.”  In  this  appraisal  of 
the  present,  we  are,  however,  directed,  if  not  controlled,  by  our  past  ex¬ 
perience  which  provides  the  criteria  for  our  evaluation  of  situations 
and  events  and,  therefore,  serves  to  give  the  present  its  most  compelling 
dimensions.  In  this  way,  we  may  view  the  personality  in  the  “private 
wprld”  it  creates  as  having  not  only  a  spatial  perspective  but  a  time 
perspective,  which  is  governed  by  the  individual’s  life  experience  and 
by  the  larger  cultural  patterns,  that  we  call  the  values  of  our  traditions. 

The  personality  emerges  as  a  dynamic  process  which  the  human, 
mammalian  organism,  with  his  relatively  large  brain,  develops  under 
the  impact  of  cultural  traditions  as  transmitted  to  him  during  the  period 
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of  childhood  and  adolescence,  so  that  he  learns  to  create  to  maintain  a 
“private  world”  in  which  he  really  lives,  while  participating  in  the 
common  public  world  with  other  individuals. 

»  •  « 

For  any  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  the  fuller  development  of 
this  approach  to  personality,  the  following  papers  by  this  writer  are 
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SECTION  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 
February  28,  1944 

Professor  Raymond  Kennedy,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Applied  Anthropology  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  science  of  anthropology  has  been  traditionally  concerned  with 
so-called  primitive  peoples  and  cultures.  Although  some  anthropolo¬ 
gists  have  extended  this  basic  interest  to  include  study  of  modern  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  societies  or  advanced  Asiatic  cultures  and  historical 
civilizations,  most  of  them  have  concentrated  their  research,  teaching, 
and  publication  upon  the  non-literate,  non-“Western”  societies  of  the 
past  and  present.  Since  the  great  majority  of  these  peoples  live  in  the 
colonial  areas  of  the  world,  whenever  practical  application  of  anthro¬ 
pology  is  being  considered,  the  best  immediate  possibility  of  such  appli¬ 
cation  is  usually  seen  in  the  sphere  of  colonial  administration. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  give  us  probably  the  best  test  case  of 
anthropology  applied  to  the  administration  of  a  colonial  possession. 
The  East  Indian  civil  service  has  been  the  only  official  body  in  the 
world  that  has  made  the  study  of  ethnology,  native  languages,  and 
native  law  compulsory  for  all  its  staff.  Candidates  for  the  service  were 
selected  by  open  examination  from  among  high-school  graduates  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Indies,  and  successful  applicants  were  assigned  to 
either  Leiden  or  Utrecht  University  for  a  five-year  comse.  This  course 
included  intensive  instruction  in  the  ethnology  of  Indonesia,  in  native 
and  Islamic  law,  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  languages  of  the  islands: 
Malay,  the  lingua  franca  being  required  of  all,  and  the  second  language 
open  to  choice. 

When  the  candidate  for  the  service  completed  this  course,  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Indonesian  culture,  and,  upon  landing  in 
the  Indies  to  take  up  his  duties,  he  was  prepared — anthropologically 
and  linguistically — to  deal  with  the  problems  of  native  administration 
on  the  Indonesian  level  and  from  the  Indonesian  point  of  view.  Before 
becoming  a  full-fledged  “controleur”  or  district  officer,  however,  he  had 
still  to  undergo  a  period  of  local  apprenticeship  as  assistant  to  an  expe¬ 
rienced  official.  When  he  passed  this  “aspirant”  stage,  as  it  was  called, 
he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  service  on  the  lowest  level  of  “controleur,” 
with  a  small  district  to  supervise.  From  then  on,  his  career  up  through 
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the  grades  to  assistant  resident,  resident,  and  perhaps  governor  of  a 
province  depended  upon  his  ability  and  performance. 

Thus,  every  official  in  the  East  Indian  civil  service  was  a  trained 
anthropologist.  This  statement  can  be  made  unreservedly,  because  no 
one  who  had  not  passed  the  standard  course  at  either  Leiden  or  Utrecht 
was  allowed  to  take  the  examinations  for  the  service. 

In  these  days,  when,  in  our  country,  scholarly  specialization  would 
seem  almost  to  have  become  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  obtaining 
government  positions,  and  when,  in  official  circles,  the  unlearned  but 
“practical”  man  is  glorified  to  the  denigration  of  the  professor  or  the 
holder  of  a  doctor’s  degree,  it  is  especially  interesting  and  pertinent  to 
examine  the  results  of  the  Dutch  policy  of  appointing  only  university 
graduates  with  highly  specialized  training  to  administrative  posts  in 
the  East  Indian  service. 

What  were  the  results?  The  general  answer  is  that  among  colonial 
administrators  of  all  nationalities,  the  judgment  was  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  Dutch  civil  service  in  the  islands  was  the  best  and  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  The  Dutch  knew  more  about  the  Indies  than  any 
other  colonial  power  knew  about  its  overseas  possessions,  and  their  skill¬ 
ful  administration  of  the  islands  was  the  envy  of  other  nations.  The 
colonial  policy  of  the  Netherlands  might  be  criticized  sharply  on  sev¬ 
eral  important  points,  but  the  actual  administration  was  a  model  of 
smooth  eflBciency. 

If  we  factor  out  other  considerations, — ^the  long  and  almost  unin¬ 
terrupted  occupancy,  the  relatively  untroubled  home-country  politics, 
and  the  traditionally  benevolent  attitude  of  other  nations  toward  the 
Netherlands — we  are  left  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
element  of  all  in  accounting  for  Dutch  success  in  the  administration  of 
the  Indies:  a  deep  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  native  attitudes 
and  native  ways  on  the  part  of  all  those  charged  with  governing  the 
islands  and  their  extremely  varied  peoples.  I  make  this  statement  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  colonial  problem  is  the 
native  problem.  It  is  a  matter  of  handling  human  beings,  and  human 
being  with  customs  and  views  widely  variant  from  those  of  the  mother 
country.  And  that  is  where  the  anthropological  training  of  the  Dutch 
civil  service  staff  in  the  Indies  paid  rich  dividends.  Smooth  “native- 
level”  dealing  with  the  Indonesians  was,  I  believe,  the  master  key  to 
Dutch  success  in  the  administration  of  Indonesia. 

The  results  of  this  application  of  anthropological  knowledge  and 
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the  anthropological  point  of  view  can  be  seen  in  many  specific  instances. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Dutch  displayed  a  remarkable  understanding  and 
tolerance  of  native  customary  law.  They  applied  themselves  diligently 
to  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the  adat,  or  traditional  law,  of  each  of 
the  parts  of  Indonesia.  Finding  that  there  were  great  variations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  and  sections,  they  drew  up  a  special  set  of  laws  for  every 
region,  in  which  full  consideration  was  given  to  the  local  standards;  and 
changes  were  made  only  where  these  were  deemed  intolerable,,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  trial  by  ordeal  or  the  death  penalty  for  minor 
offenses.  Thus,  each  native  odat-law  territory  had  its  own  rules,  and, 
furthermore,  special  law  codes  and  courts  were  established  for  Euro¬ 
peans,  Chinese,  and  other  foreigners  resident  in  the  islands.  The  work 
of  legal  research  went  on  continuously,  for,  as  various  parts  of  the  In¬ 
dies  became  progressively  more  “Westernized,”  the  laws  were  corre¬ 
spondingly  altered  to  suit  new  conditions.  The  Dutch  literature  on  In¬ 
donesian  customary  law  is  of  impressive  bulk  and  quality,  to  the  extent 
that  Netherlands  scholarship  stands  unparalleled  in  the  general  field  of 
primitive  law. 

The  tolerance  and  understanding  that  anthropology  breeds  can  be 
seen  also  in  the  Dutch  treatment  of  native  religion.  Here,  again,  we 
find  the  same  painstaking  research,  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  literature, 
including  source  material  and  interpretation,  and  the  same  application 
of  knowledge,  as  in  the  case  of  native  law.  The  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  took  full  cognizance  of  local  religious  beliefs  and  practices  in  all  its 
dealings  with  Indonesians,  and  seldom  made  a  false  step  on  this  risky 
ground.  This  applied  not  only  to  the  bewildering  variety  of  pagan 
cults  in  the  islands,  but  to  Mohammedanism  and  the  vestiges  of  Hin¬ 
duism  as  well.  All  Christian  missionaries  in  the  Indies  were  carefully 
supervised,  and  their  licenses  were  revocable  whenever  their  proselytiz¬ 
ing  zeal  appeared  to  overstep  proper  bounds,  or  whenever  the  natives  of 
a  district  desired  their  removal.  Certain  parts  of  the  islands — strongly 
Mohammedan  At]  eh  in  Sumatra  and  Bantam  in  Java,  and  Hinduist 
Bali — were  closed  to  missionaries.  Missionaries  were  tolerated,  just 
as  native  religions  were;  but  the  latter,  with  priority  rights,  so  to 
speak,  received  primary  consideration. 

In  line  with  the  Dutch  tolerance  of  native  religion,  the  East  Indian 
government  never  tried  to  tamper  with  the  private  morality  of  the  In¬ 
donesians.  They  could  dress  as  they  pleased,  or  as  little  as  they 
pleased,  practice  polygamy  and  trial  marriage,  and  perform  their 
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rituals,  however  “indecent”  these  might  appear  to  foreigners,  without 
interference.  The  meddlesome  puritanism  that  has  afflicted  some 
other  colonial  governments — and  our  own  Indian  service  in  years  past 
— had  no  place  in  the  Indies.  The  Dutch  insisted  that  these  matters 
were  the  natives’  own  private  business. 

A  very  important  economic  consequence  of  the  Dutch  knowledge 
of  native  culture  appeared  in  the  laws  regulating  property  in  land. 
The  Indonesians,  like  most  so-called  primitive  peoples,  hold  land  com¬ 
munally.  Private  property  in  the  soil  is  unknown  to  the  adat,  and 
each  village  community  owns  its  land  as  a  group.  The  Dutch  have 
supported  this  traditional  system  of  landholding,  and  they  have  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  any  alienation  of  native  land  to  outsiders.  The  foreign 
enterprises  in  the  islands  operated  plantations  and  mines  on  long-term 
leaseholds,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  partly  to  the  government  and 
partly  to  the  native  proprietors.  The  result  of  this  firm  insistence  on 
keeping  land  ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  Indonesians  is  that  the 
native  economy  has  remained  basically  sound,  for  the  people,  predomi¬ 
nantly  agricultural,  have  never  lost  possession  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  draw  their  sustenance.  Our  American  policy  with  respect  to 
American  Indian  land  presents  a  sad  contrast,  as  does  the  land  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  traditional  communalistic  system  of 
land  holding  was  violated  long  ago  by  the  Spanish,  and  where  great 
numbers  of  impoverished  tenants  and  sharecroppers  form  a  permanent 
slum  population. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  and  give  many  other  instances  of 
how  knowledge  of  native  attitudes  and  customs  has  been  applied  in 
the  administration  of  the  Indies:  how,  for  instance,  the  governmental 
system  itself  was  developed  largely  out  of  traditional  native  patterns 
in  the  form  of  democratic  village  councils,  indirect  rule  by  way  of  native 
chiefs  and  princes,  and  regional  councils  established  on  tribal  lines;  or 
how  the  weaknesses  of  the  Indonesians  for  pawning,  opium  smoking  to 
a  small  degree,  and  gambling  were  tolerantly  handled  with  a  view  to 
systematic  improvement  rather  than  drastic  suppression.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  also  that  the  extremely  liberal  racial  code  of  the  Indies 
was  maintained  largely  because  of  the  enlightenment  of  anthropologic¬ 
ally  trained  officials. 

Is  there  then  no  dark  side  to  this  picture?  Does  anthropological 
training  engender  no  defects,  no  blind  spots,  in  colonial  administrators? 
Although  I  hesitate,  as  an  anthropologist,  to  admit  it,  I  do  believe  that 
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one  weakness  revealed  itself  among  the  anthropologically  trained  Dutch 
officials  in  the  Indies.  The  results  of  their  administration  were:  intact 
and  flourishing  native  cultures,  a  just  and  comprehensible  legal  system, 
a  basically  sound  native  agricultural  economy — and,  unfortunately,  an 
Indonesia  so  far  behind  the  times  that  it  was  helpless,  unless  protected 
by  some  strong,  modern,  outside  power.  In  their  highly  commendable 
zeal  to  help  the  Indonesians  preserve  their  traditional  culture,  the 
Dutch  anthropologist-administrators  sheltered  them  too  much  from  the 
outside  world.  They  cherished  the  native  cultures  to  such  an'  extent 
that  they  were  blind  to  the  need  for  adjustive  change  in  these  cultures 
to  suit  changing  world  conditions.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  one  great 
danger  in  having  anthropologists  as  administrators.  They  may  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  native  societies,  in  the  long  run,  by  insulating 
them  from  outside  trends  and  forces,  because  these  pressures  are  almost 
certain  to  push  in  upon  the  people  sooner  or  later,  and  they  will  be 
caught  unprepared,  in  all  their  pristine  primitive  serenity. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  anthropologist-administrators  were  not 
alone  in  desiring  that  the  Indonesians  remain  “primitive.”  The  Dutch 
financial  interests  in  the  Indies  also  favored  this  policy,  for  they  saw 
realistically  that  by  keeping  the  Indonesians  “under  glass,”  as  it  were, 
they  could  insure  themselves  against  the  two  things  they  feared  most: 
nationalistic  agitation  for  independence,  or,  at  least,  a  large  native  share 
in  the  government;  and  native  demands  for  economic  betterment,  higher 
wages,  and  increased  expenditure  on  public  welfare.  Encouraging 
“primitivism”  in  culture,  and  maintaining  the  tribal  heterogeneity  of 
the  native  peoples,  so  that  they  would  not  develop  “pan-Indonesian” 
nationalism  were  excellent  means  of  circumventing  this  double  threat. 
Thus,  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  anthropologist  toward  native  cul¬ 
tures  and  the  self-seeking  motivation  of  the  business  interests  worked 
hand  in  hand. 

An  additional  purpose  served  by  the  “anti-acculturation”  policy 
of  the  Dutch  was  economy  in  administration,  particularly  in  regard  to 
education.  The  government  never  spent  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  its 
budget  on  education,  in  contrast  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent  allowed 
to  schools  in  the  Philippines.  Moreover,  most  of  the  education  given 
in  the  Indies,  again  under  the  guise  of  fostering  native  culture,  was 
confined  to  technical  subjects  and  Indonesian  arts  and  crafts.  A  very 
small  number  of  native  pupils  ever  attended  the  higher  schools,  and 
almost  none  rose  to  college  level.  The  Dutch  were  preparing  them,  it 
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would  seem,  not  for  independent,  self-reliant  citizenship  in  a  dynamic¬ 
ally  changing  world,  but  for  a  kind  of  permanent  wardship  under  a 
benevolent,  paternalistic  colonial  administration.  Only  a  minute  pro¬ 
portion  of  Indonesians  ever  acquired  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world  outside  by  study  of  such  subjects  as  international  politics 
and  economics. 

And  so  I  believe  that  applied  anthropology  was  carried  almost  too 
far  in  the  Indies,  and  begot  what  I  have  termed  an  “anti-acculturation” 
attitude  among  the  administrators  who  held  the  fate  of  the  Indonesians 
in  their  hands.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  propose  that  all  colonial  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  future  should  be  trained  in  anthropology,  I  would  also 
insist,  with  the  Indonesian  case  in  mind,  that  they  be  required  to  learn 
the  facts  about  acculturation.  It  happens  that  I  am  a  sociologist  as 
well  as  an  anthropologist,  and,  while  I  am  sure  that  I  suffer  in  some 
respects  from  this  split  personality  structure,  my  sociological  training 
has  made  me  see  clearly  the  danger  of  trying  to  deal  with  colonial  peo¬ 
ples  on  a  purely  anthropological  or  ethnological  basis;  that  is,  paying 
attention  entirely  to  their  traditional  culture  and  not  viewing  them  in 
the  perspective  of  world  events  and  trends.  This  emphasizing  of  accul¬ 
turation  is  particularly  important  now  and  will  become  increasingly  so 
in  the  future,  as  the  world  shrinks  more  and  more  rapidly.  There  are 
few  “far  corners”  left  where  archaic  cultures  can  live  on  in  undisturbed 
peace.  And,  in  this  narrowing  world,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  more 
sophistication,  more  consciousness  of  rough  reality,  on  the  part  of  the 
native  peoples  of  the  Indies  and  other  colonial  areas.  Otherwise, 
ignorant  and  defenseless,  they  will  continue  to  be  what  they  are  now, 
mere  human  booty  of  imperialistic  war. 
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Discussion  of  Db.  Kennedy’s  Paper 

By  Claire  Holt 
East  Indies  Institute  oj  America 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  stimulating  talk  raised  a  few 
points  which  could  be  carried  further  in  discussion. 

He  has  outlined  how  thorough  anthropological  training  of  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  administrators  enabled  them  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  harmonious  relations  with  the  local  population.  In  many  cases, 
their  understanding  sympathy  for  indigenous  cultural  institutions  and 
attitudes  produced  the  sort  of  familiarity  which  inevitably  creates  an 
emotional  tie,  in  some  cases  a  real  love,  be  it  for  the  refined  Javanese, 
the  rowdy  Bataks  or  the  dignified  Toradja. 

During  my  stay  and  travels  in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  I  was 
able  to  observe  the  eager,  almost  jealous  absorption  with  which  a  young 
“controleur”  would  suck  in  the  peculiarities  and  details  of  life  surround¬ 
ing  him,  fitting  them  lovingly  into  the  mosaic  of  patterns  which  grad¬ 
ually  filled  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  general  framework  of  native 
society.  It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  many  an  older  and  higher  official 
to  be  able  to  discuss  the  finer  intricacies  of  native  psychology  and 
behavior. 

Dr.  Kennedy  says  that  this  attitude,  based  on  anthropological 
training,  was  carried  too  far.  Insufficient  or  no  attention  was  given  to 
the  necessity  of  viewing  native  culture  in  the  perspective  of  world  trends 
and  events.  This  produced  what  he  termed  an  anti-acculturation  atti¬ 
tude  among  the  administrators  “who  held  the  fate  of  Indonesians  in 
their  hands.” 

Did  they  hold  the  fate  of  Indonesians  in  their  hands?  No,  and  yes. 
One  is  tempted  here,  first  to  indulge  in  an  old  platitude:  Is  not  every 
science  in  our  society  subject  to  misapplication? 

Research  and  invention  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
which  could  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  humanity,  can  be  and  are  being 
applied  for  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  of  laboriously  built-up 
means  of  sustenance. 

Similarly,  anthropology  can  be  used  by  governments  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  sciences  for  furthering  an  enlightened  policy  of  progress,  as 
it  can  also  be  used,  quite  consciously,  or  less  consciously,  to  retard  it. 
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Wouldn’t  it  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  point  of  view  given  to  the 
anthropologically  trained  administrator  at  the  source,  while  he  was 
being  trained? 

Doesn’t  it  make  a  difference  whether  an  anthropologist  is  sent  out 
into  the  field  charged  with  the  task  to  study  a  native  community  (full 
stop!) ;  or  whether  he  be  charged  to  study  the  native  community  with 
a  view  to  introducing  an  innovation  in  its  midst — a  new  school,  for 
instance? 

This  puts  the  burden  of  responsibility,  not  on  the  anthropologist 
himself,  but  on  the  makers  of  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
anthropologist-administrator,  who  goes  out  into  the  field  with  an  order 
ending  with  the  “full  stop,”  can  and  should  have  enough  perspective 
and  knowledge  of  trends  in  a  changing  world  to  keep  these  in  mind, 
while  studying  conditions.  Next  to  facts,  he  will  then  be  able  to  crys¬ 
tallize  recommendations — which  would,  or  would  not,  be  put  into  effect. 

In  contemplating  the  scene  of  applied  anthropology  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  one  cannot  deny  that,  in  many  instances,  these  two 
processes  were  in  effect:  namely,  instruction  from  higher  instances  to 
the  field  worker;  and,  vice  versa,  recommendations  from  the  field  to  the 
authorities. 

Transformation  of  Balinese  school-houses,  from  drab  bungalows 
into  gay  structures  with  pyramidal  roofs  in  Balinese  style,  was  one  of 
the  results  of  the  second  process. 

Similarly,  changes  were  made  in  the  method  of  art  instruction. 
Formerly,  it  was  based  on  school  methods  of  the  motherland.  Children 
sat  copying  European  designs  or  drawing  from  plaster  casts  and  ob¬ 
jects — pitchers,  bowls,  bottles  and  whatnot — ^which  bored  them  to  tears. 
In  recent  years,  they  were  permitted  to  turn  toward  the  art  of  their 
ancestors  and  play  with  motifs  which  greeted  them  on  their  own  temple 
walls. 

The  policy  in  the  question  of  missions  in  Bali,  where  activities  were 
restricted  as  they  threatened  to  disrupt  community  life,  was  the  result 
of  interplay  between  recommendations  issuing  from  the  field  to  the 
authorities,  and  vice  versa. 

But,  obviously,  such  and  many  more  similar  instances,  while  good 
symptoms,  are  not  yet  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
would  like  to  see  an  all-pervading  tendency  to  enable  Indonesians  to 
take  the  greatest  share  of  responsibility  in  their  own  government. 
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One  of  the  drawbacks  in  this  direction,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  is  the  insufficient  amount  of  education. 

And,  to  my  mind,  this  raises  another  most  vital  question.  At  first 
glance,  education  seems  to  be  a  clear,  unequivocal  concept.  Yet,  upon 
closer  examination,  as  you  all  know,  it  is  far  from  simple.  Advertisers 
of  poisonous  beverages  or  “coffin-nails,”  as  cigarettes  are  sometimes 
referred  to  (to  which  I  am  myself  an  addict) ,  also  speak  of  “educating 
the  public.” 

The  problem  of  education  in  Indonesia,  and  for  that  matter  in  any 
non-Western  society,  as  viewed  from  here,  and  also  by  any  adminis¬ 
tration  responsible  there,  is  very  complex. 

I  should  like  to  come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  administrator — anthropologically  trained  to  be  sure — whom  we 
accuse  of  excessive  tenderness  toward  native  ways.  I  think  that  it 
might  be  good  to  realize  that,  in  some  instances,  living  with  the  so-called 
native  mentality  is  a  wonderful  escape  and  relief  for  many  a  Westerner. 

It  is  not  sheer  sentimentality  which  makes  us  sigh  for  the  un¬ 
harassed  pace,  the  more  contemplative  state  of  mind  and  the  gift  for 
indolence  (which  does  not  mean,  as  the  legend  goes,  that  the  people 
are  lazy) . 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  certain  characteristics  and  attitudes  among 
the  Indonesians  which  make  Westerners  plainly  envious.  And  those 
who  can  look  deeper  and  touch  the  roots  from  which  these  attitudes 
spring,  realize  only  too  clearly  that  “education”  may  become  a  calamity 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

It  is  easy  to  produce  efficient  clerks,  human  adding  machines, 
skilled  mechanics,  good  foresters  and  tax  collectors.  They  are  doubt¬ 
less  needed  and  useful.  Also  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  can  be  trained  in  ever  increasing  measure,  should  the 
education  budget  be  raised  from  10  to  even  40  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
income. 

In  all  this,  however,  specialized  skill  can  still  be  insulated  from  the 
body  which  makes  up  society  and  its  ethos.  We  often  see  this  right 
here,  even  in  our  own  country. 

Granted  that  history  has  produced  the  circumstances  in  which 
what  is  termed  “guidance”  is  inevitably  needed  for  our  bronze-skinned 
fellow- beings  in  the  tropics,  the  greatest  problem  is  the  one  loosely 
called  education. 

I  remember  a  concrete  instance.  When  an  experimental  step  in  a 
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new  direction  was  taken  in  Java,  and  one  of  the  Government-sponsored 
schools  was  set  up  with  a  program  including  Javanese  cultime  history, 
oriental  religions  and  languages,  objections  were  voiced  from  two  oppos¬ 
ing  directions.  There  were  some  conservative  voices  saying  that  the 
introduction  of  subjects  concentrating  on  indigenous  culture  would  pro¬ 
duce  nationalists;  but  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  radical  elements 
among  the  nationalists  said  this  program  was  designed  to  retard  prog¬ 
ress  and  to  withhold  the  benefits  of  pure  Western  education  from  the 
Javanese  students. 

It  would  of  course  be  as  wrong  to  follow  a  purely  Western  program 
of  education,  as  it  would  be  undesirable  to  concentrate  exclusively  on 
the  assets  of  indigenous  culture. 

Wherein  lies  the  synthesis?  For  only  a  synthesis  of  what  is  best 
in  our  education  with  what  is  beneficial  and  even  admirable  in  Indone¬ 
sian  culture  can  produce  a  society  with  a  face  and  dignity  of  its  own, 
and  capable  of  vital  participation  in  the  international  world. 

The  indefatigable  research  of  Netherlands  East  Indies  anthropol¬ 
ogists  and  the  immense  stores  of  facts  and  information  they  have  accu¬ 
mulated  can  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  shaping  educational 
policies;  and,  in  the  process,  quite  a  few  things  may  be  discovered  which 
could  be  profitably  borrowed  for  our  own  educational  system. 

One  of  them  is  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  communal  bonds.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  activities  in  the  village  communities  Dr.  Kennedy  men¬ 
tioned,  and  carried  through  in  every  aspect  of  work,  Indonesians  love 
to  do  things  “bersama-sama,”  meaning  "together  with  each  other.” 
Doing  things  “bersama-sama,”  in  contrast  to  our.  emphasis  on  concen¬ 
trated  individual  effort,  could  make  Indonesians  ideally  co-operative 
with  anyone  who  really  means  co-operation. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  anthropological  master  minds  will 
shape  the  eventual  ideology  of  peoples,  even  though  modern  history  has 
shown  that  ideology  can  be  forced  upon  and  fostered  in  a  nation.  His¬ 
tory  has  shown  the  slow  processes  of  eventual  selection  and  adaptation 
which  transformed  civilizations.  A  complexity  of  forces,  over  a  span 
of  time,  molds  new  forms. 

However,  the  question  put  here  is  in  essence:  Is  it  the  role  of  the 
anthropologist  merely  to  collect  and  study  facts?  Or  is  it  also  to  con¬ 
sciously  help  formulate  desirable  social  changes  and  the  means  to  attain 
them? 
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SECTION  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 
February  11  and  12, 1944 

Conference  on  ‘^Energy  Relationships  in  Enzyme  Reactions." 

The  Section  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  held  a  Conference  on  “Ener¬ 
gy  Relationships  in  Eniyme  Reactions,”  as  the  first  in  the  series  for  the 
Academic  Year  1943-1944.  Doctor  Joseph  S,  Fruton,  Rockefeller  In¬ 
stitute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y,,  was  the  Conference 
Chairman  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  following  papers: 

“Introductory  Remarks,”  by  Joseph  S.  Fruton. 

“Energy  Relationships  of  the  Oxidative  Enzymes,”  by  Eric  G.  Ball, 
Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

“Energy  Relationships  in  Glycolysis  and  Phosphorylation,”  by 
Otto  Meyerhof,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Medicine. 

“The  Function  of  Phosphate  in  Enzymatic  Syntheses,”  by  Herman 
M.  Kalckar,  Public  Health  Research  Institute  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

“Significance  of  Coupled  Reactions  for  the  Enzymatic  Hydrolysis 
and  Synthesis  of  Proteins,”  by  Max  Bergmann  and  Joseph  S.  Fruton, 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

“Enzyme  Reactions  of  Sulfur  Compounds  and  Their  Possible  Inter¬ 
relationship,”  by  Carl  V.  Smythe,  Rohm  and  Haas  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 
Elected  February  24, 1944 

SUSTAINING  MEMBER 
Kosch,  Irving  G.,  Bibliography,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Doebbeling,  Susie  E.,  Ph.D.,  Chemist,  Takamine  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Dolan,  Francis  E.,  ScJD.,  Public  Health  and  Morbid  Pathology,  Director,  Dodge 
Supplementary  Laboratories,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Goebel,  Walther  F.,  PhD.,  Biochemistry,  Associate  Member,  Rockefeller  Institute, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Goldfarb,  A.  Robert,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Head,  Organic  Laboratory,  Law¬ 
rence  Richard  Bruce,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Green,  David  E.,  Ph.D.,  Biochemistry,  Associate  in  Biochemistry,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hamed,  Herbert  S.,  Ph.D.,  Physical  Chemistry,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harris,  Harold  J.,  MD.,  Medical  Officer,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hogeboom,  George  Hall,  M.D.,  Experimental  Surgery,  Assistant  in  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lustig,  Bernard,  Ph.D.  (Vienna),  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Head,  Biochemical  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Lawrence  Richard  Bruce,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

McCord,  Jeff  Davis,  Ph.B.,  Ichthyology,  History  of  Geology,  Private  Research, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

McElroy,  William  David,  PhD.,  Physiology,  Research  Associate,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marsland,  Douglas  A.,  Ph.D.,  Cellular  Physiology,  Associate  Professor,  Biology, 
New  York  University,  Washington  Square  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miles,  Gilbert  D.,  Physical  Chemistry,  Research  Chemist,  Colgate  Palmolive  Peet 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Muus,  Jytte,  Mag.  Scient.  (Univ.  of  Copenhagen),  Biochemistry,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Nachmansohn,  David,  MD.,  Mechanism  of  Nerve  Activity,  Research  Associate  in 
Neurology,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Neuendorffer,  R.  C.,  LL.M.,  Second  Vice-President,  Guardian  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Perkins,  John  J.,  MS.,  Biological  Chemistry,  Assistant  to  Director  of  Clinical  Re¬ 
search,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Research  Foundation,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Press,  Jack  J.,  BS.,  Chemistry,  Assistant  to  Director  of  Research,  Virginia-Caro- 
lina  Chemical  Corporation,  Carteret,  N.  J. 

Riker,  Walter  F.,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Pharmacology,  Research  Fellow,  Pharmacology,  Cor¬ 
nell  Univ.  Medical  College,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Saibel,  Edward,  Ph.D.,  Applied  Mathematics,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Qchein,  Arnold  Harold,  PhD.,  Biochemistry,  Instructor  in  Biochemistry  and  Physi¬ 
ology,  New  York  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Skeels,  Dorr  Coveil,  PhD.,  Geology  and  Geophysics,  Gravity  Anomalies,  Research 
Geophysicist,  Standard  Oil  Development  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southwick,  W.  Hammersley,  Scientific  Artist,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Swartz,  Gordon  E.,  MA.,  Biology,  Experimental  Embryolo^,  Graduate  Assistant, 
New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York,  NTY. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

Johnson,  Warren  C.,  PhD.,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Welch,  Arnold  DeMerritt,  PhD.,  M.D.,  Medical  Research  (Biology  and  Chem¬ 
istry),  Director  of  Research,  Medical-Research  Division,  Sharp  and  Dohme,  Glen- 
olden,  Pa. 


STUDENT  MEMBER 

Richheimer,  Ralph,  Medical  Student,  Eastern  School  for  Physicians’  Aides,  New 
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